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Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A Major. 
BY G. A. MACFARREN, 


This Symphony in A major, the second Sym- 
phony of the composer [commonly called the 
fourth], was written some twenty years ago as a 
commission to the Philharmonic Society in Lon- 
don, after Mendelssohn’s visit to Italy, the im- 
pressions of which it embodies, as does the Sym- 
phony in A minor, the third Symphony, written 
some ten years later, embody those of his visit to 
Scotland, made a long time prior to the composi- 
tion of the work. When the Symphony in A 
major was first produced, the copyright of it was 


) refused by an eminent publishing house in Lon- 
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don, upon the plea that, from the precedent of 
Mendelssohn’s music already published, it could 
not be expected to sell, and, the firm offering a 
smaller sum than the price which the composer 
had set upon his work, he broke off his connec- 
tion with the house, and never published anything 
there afterwards. . . . . - 

Well, in consequence of this eminent publish- 
ing house refusing the copyright of the present 
pianoforte-duet-arrangement,* and of the Philhar- 
monic Society retaining the only copy of the 
score, which they had duly and honorably and 
nobly purchased, and of what other causes even 
rumor has not ventured to suggest, the second 
Symphony in A major remained unprinted dur- 
ing the author’s lifetime. . . . . 

The year following the death of Mendelssohn, 
the Queen commanded a performance of the 
second Symphony, at a Philharmonic concert, 
when the work, then almost unknown, created an 
immense sensation, so great that the, Symphony 
was repeated during the same series of perform- 
ances, and has been given again, with, if possible, 
increased success every season since. 

Finally, after the publication of eighteen post- 
humous works, none of them of more importance, 
none of them of greater interest, the committee 
or trustees for revising Mendelssohn’s manuscripts 
issued the second Symphony in A major, and the 
whole world have since then shared with the sub- 
scribers to the Philharmonic concerts the enjoy- 
ment of its transcendant beauties. Why the 
committee or trustees, or the publishers, or who- 
ever may be responsible, have thought proper to 
call this second Symphony by the title of “ Sym- 
phony No. 4,” it is impossible to conjecture; the 
matter is however worth mention for the sake of 
identifying the present work with the Symphony 
in A major, composed ten years before the third 
Symphony, and always spoken of and always 
longed for as the second Symphony. It is also 
valuable to define the: correct order in which the 
important works of a great master have been 
composed, as thus only can we be enabled to 
trace the history of his mind in the development 
of his powers, the highest and by far the most 
interesting province of biography ; the committee, 
&c., appear to have thought otherwise. 

It is now to proceed from the history of this 
beautiful Symphony to the consideration of the 
work itself. In the scale of merit, this second 
Symphony, in A major, rises prodigiously above 
the first Symphony in C minor, which bears all 
the impress of the very early period of the com- 
poser’s career when it was written. . . . The 
comparison of the Symphony in A major with 
the third Symphony in A minor, is more a matter 
of opinion than a matter of judgment. There are 
points in each that respectively find greater favor 
with individual hearers, but the general merits 
of the two must be felt by the mass to be, if not 
equal, certainly of a kindred character. The 
later work goes to posterity with the advantage 
of the author’s final corrections, it having been 
published several years before his death; the 








second Symphony can only be supposed to have 
been susceptible of modification from the known 
habit of Mendelssohn to consider the perfection- 
ing of his music up to the very moment of its 
passing through the press—candid judgment is 
unable to suppose the possibility of its improve- 
ment, and will not admit the desirability of its 
slightest alteration. In this respect the Symphony 
in A major has a most satisfactory advantage over 
all the other posthumous publications of the com- 
poser, namely, that however he may have subse- 
quently reconsidered it, he certainly at one period 
considered it complete ; having himself made the 
present pianoforte arrangement* with a view to 
its publication, when, had it passed out of the 
hands of the composer, it would have been be- 
yond his control, and thus, insusceptible of im- 
provement or modification. . . . . 

As to the impressions of Italy, embodied in the 
Symphony in A major, speculation may be more 
or less presumptuous; but as every sensitive 
hearer will speculate upon the expression con- 
veyed in music of so exciting a character as the 
work under consideration, interpreting the inten- 
tions of the composer by the index of his own 
emotions while hearing the performance, it cannot 
be arrogant to offer what speculations suggest 
themselves, as an indication rather of how much 
than of what may be found of secondary interest 
in this highly poetical work of art by such as 
willingly seek it. 

To speak most succinctly of general impres- 
sions rather than of particular emotions, let us 
suppose that the first movement realizes the in- 
fluence npon an ardent mind of the clear, trans- 
lucent air, the genial climate, the deep, deep blue 
above, the endless green below, in which the 
golden gleam of the exhilarant sunshine is blent 
with the intense hue of the unfathomable heaven, 
the spontaneity of life around and the restlessness 
of emotion within that characterize the land 
formed by nature for the garden of poetry, whence 
the spoiled child has strayed in weariness of the 
too great luxuriance in which it has been indulged, 
to wander back, how rarely, from the distant 
home of its adoption, and find its powers and its 
perceptions quickened by its native associations. 

Let us suppose that the earnest and most orig- 
inal Andante portrays the feelings awakened by 
the mighty ruins of Roman splendor, the statues, 
the palaces, the temples, and the colossal Colos- 
seum, ghosts of a greatness that is gone, monu- 
ments of an immortal age, enduring witnesses in 
their mouldering decay of the lasting influence 
upon all time to come of the pmei power of 
mind through which at first they were, which now 
through them is perpetually regenerated in all 
who see in them and feel, who read in them and 
understand the sublime lesson for the sempernatal 
future of the never-dying past; and that the 
lovely episodical melody embodies the perhaps 
less awful but not less solemn sentiment that must 





* Symphony No. 4in A major for full orchestra, arranged 
for two performers on the pianoforte, composed by Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, Op. 90 ; Posthumous Work, No. 19. Ewer & Co, 
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be awakened in witnessing the new life springing 
from thee old decay, the perennial flowers and 
verdure, ever young, mocking while they deco- 
rate the falling ruins that have seen them 
bloom, and seen them fade, and seen them bloom 
and fade again through a long, long race of cen- 
turies, typifying the eternal identity of the spirit 
of good and beauty, the soul of poetry, amid the 
temporal variations of its manifestation which, 
while they seem to pass away, are born anew in 
the new forms they suggest by the new powers 
they stimulate in the mind of man. 

Let us suppose that the ceaselessly flowing and 
exquisitely melodious Scherzo or Minuet may 
have been conceived upon the silent shore of a 
sunny sea, when the luxurious light of the still 
moon hung like a garment of glory on the bound- 
less bosom of the deep, whose gentle heaving was 
so constant and so uniform that in watching the 
unbroken rhythm of its motion, one might cease 
to know it moved ; and inthe Trio, let us think of 
some vagrant sunbeam sporting in fairy dance 
en the gently rippling undulation, and glancing 
like the sparkle of the eye you love when it looks 
the look that all surpasses speech, and in the 
language, than which but music can be more 
intense, it says, I love you. 

The Saltarello tells its own tale. It is no stretch 
of the imagination to suppose the Carnival, with 
the vivacity that here is known but as a travel- 
ler’s tale of the quick-hearted Italian, the ubiqui- 
tous life, the perpetual motion, the sunshine all 
through and through one’s feelings, and one’s 
thoughts and its reflection on our actions, and our 
influence on others; the romp, the rhapsody, the 
roystering revelry, the rattling riot, the rustling, 
rolling, ridiculous, restless, ranting roar of the 
rollicking holiday, when unrule and nonsense are 
the law and intelligence that will and direct what 
is utterly beyond control. The bustling, hust- 
ling, jostling of everlasting intrincacies of the 
interminable labyrinth of the never-ending, never- 
beginning, universal and omniversal dance. Good 
spirits, indeed! Why, the whole world is above 

roof, and very far beyond probability; and 
fother Nature is truly unmasked when her sons 
—yes,and her daughters too, the most modest, 
and the meekest—put the mask on that hides 
them from the restraint and the restrictions, the 
formalities and the rigidities of the imposing 
world and its impositions, yes, and its impostures, 
too; and nobody is ashamed to be themselves, 
because everybody may be supposed to be any- 
body else. Fortune favor us! what think you of 
the place where the seemingly ceaseless motion of 
the dance is broken by the accent of twoes that 
comes tumbling in upon us like one who is so 
utterly intoxicated with the mere sense of animal 
excitement, so perfectly delirious with the exube- 
rance of his own delight, that the only account to 
be made of him or his doings is, that they are 
wholly unaccountable? Well, it is no stretch of 
the imagination to suppose all this, and to be 
assured of its existence by the Finale of the 
Symphony in A major. 

Such may be called the secondary interest 
which this truly poetical work may excite in a 
sensitive hearer; of the primary interest, that 
which lies in the intrinsic technical beauty of the 
musical phrases, and of their admirable develop- 
ment, one can scarcely give an account because 
of the ne penned to define it. Let it here suf- 
fice to call attention to some of the most striking 
points in the several movements. 

In the Allegro Vivace, who is not struck with 
the spontaneous freshness of the opening subject ? 
What a remarkable and very reflective point is 
there (page 6 of the printed copy), when, after 
several responsive alternations of the choirs of 
wind and of string instruments, represented 
in the arrangement by the separate primo and 
secondo parts, the figure of the chief subject is 
a in the bass against the constantly changing 

armony carried on in the continuation of the 
preceding passage. The lengthened dominant 
passage which introduces the second subject, is so 
rominent in its effect from the eminence of its 
uty, that one is disappointed to find it turned 

to so little account as it is in the sequel of the 





from the redundancy of ideas which spring up 
luxuriantly as life and thought in the sanguine 
climate by which we are told the composition was 
inspired. The second subject fulfils in its grace- 
ful phrases and transparent instrumentation, all 
that is requisite for this important feature of the 
movement. A lengthened crescendo upon the 
last inversion of a dominant seventh (commenc- 
ing at the bottom of page 8), has an admirable 
effect, and gives the greatest brightness to the 
inverted tonic harmony upon which the full force 
of the orchestra is finally introduced. Next in 
order let us notice the digression into C sharp 
minor, with an augmentation of the principal 
subject, which has a truly magical effect, intro- 
duced as it is by a passage of long notes without 
harmony; and then the return to E major, with 
the brief recurrence to the subject in its original 
rhythm, which concludes the first part of the 
movement brilliantly and most effectively. 

After some short development of the passage 
already cited that leads to the second subject, the 
Second Part is remarkable for the introduction 
of an entirely new idea in D minor, of a charac- 
ter wholly different from, and admirably opposed 
to every phrase that has preceded it, and upon it 
the elaborations of this portion of the movement 
are principally founded.* It is treated at first as 
a free fugato, which is continued for some length 
at the extreme pianissimo of the orchestra, and 
the gradual climax of along protracted crescendo 
from this brings in at the forte a fragment of the 
first subject, which is from hence worked together, 
or in close alternation with the new, episodical 
subject. There is a very remarkable passage of 
diminuendo, passing from the key of F sharp 
minor to D major, the repose of which most 
beautifully relieves the continual motion that has 
for long prevailed; and the passage that grows 
out of this, commencing with the semitonic ascent 
of the bass, which brings about the return to the 
subject in the original key of the movement, up- 
on a second inversion of the tonic harmony, is 
most novel, and pre-eminently effective. . . . 

The Andante con moto is remarkable for the 
exceeding eauty of its principal melody, and the 
pure simplicity of the — of quavers 
with which it is accompanied. Next for the ad- 
ditional very great interest that is given to this 
same theme and counterpoint in the filling up of 
the harmony by wind instruments, the exquisite 
effect of which is new as it is admirable. Then 
comes the most lovely episodical melody in A 
major, in which is to be noticed a curious caprice 
in the rhythmical arrangement—namely, that the 
accent of the whole is against the measure; in 


explanation of this may be adduced the subse- 


quent repetition of the same melody in the key 
of D major, when the barring is according to 
accepted rule, with the natural rhythmical division 
of the phrases. The introduction of some frag- 
ments of the original theme at the close of this 
episode, presents many points of eminent artistry, 
and the brief but beautiful Coda closes impres- 
sively one of the most exquisite slow movements 
in the whole range of orchestral music. 

The next movement, Con Moto Moderato, may 
better be described as a Minuet than a Scherzo, 
but it searcely fulfils the prevailing notion of this 
class of movement, for it is in the tempo and in 
the construction only, and by no means in the 
character, that it resembles the Minuets of the 
Symphonies of Mozart and Haydn. It has been 
said to be like the music of Mozart—in the great- 
ness of its beauty it certainly is, but in its phra- 
seology I can trace no similitude. Mozart has 
very often, and most successfully embodied the 
feeling which this movement conveys, but, to my 
appreciation, avith wholly different expression. 
A beautiful melody is not subject to verbal des- 
cription, so this movement, which is all melody, 
must be dismissed to the effect of its own impres- 
sions. One point alone may be separately cited 
in which the art and the genius of the composer 
are most happily blended; this is the return to 
the subject in the second part of the Minuet, 
where the partial anticipation of the phrase has 
an effect that can never fail. 

The final Presto is certainly the most entirely 
individual portion of the work, albeit not one of 





the movements has a protototype in the writings 
of any other master. It is an imitation of the 
Saltarello, a national dance of the South of Italy, 
which differs from its twin sister the Tarantella 
in having a crotchet at the beginning of each 
bar of six-eight measure (instead of six quavers 
in the bar, as in the dance more familiar in this 
country), the marked accent of which accommo- 
dates a jumping step in the dance itself, whence 
it derives its name. The ceaseless continuity of 
the motion, and with it the excitement of this - 
movement, is beyond praise. The plan of the 
whole is somewhat singular, and admits of longer 
discussion than our present space will admit. 
Suffice it to state briefly that the first part is re- 
gular, like that of a first movement; that at the 
close of this the subject re-commences in the 
original key, after the manner of many of the 
last movements of Mozart and Beethoven, which 
very shortly diverges into the elaborations of the 
second part; that these are enriched, as in the 
first movement of the present work, by the intro- 
duction of a new episodical subject, which ap- 
pears first in the key of G minor ; and finally, 
that the composer is so carried away by the 
development of this idea, in conjunction with the 
chief subject of the movement, that he foregoes 
the formality of the recapitulation of the first 
part, and makes no recurrence to the many ad- 
mirable points which, in the key of E minor, 
constitute the second subject, but instead, pro- 
longs the working of the second part into a most 
exciting and highly wrought Coda. 

Allusion has already been made to the prodi- 
gious effect produced by the breaking off from 
the long-continued accent of the Saltarello with 
the fortissimo passage of even quavers in twoes 
instead of threes (page 54). There is next to 
notice the quaint pertness of the opening phrase 
of the second subject (page 57), and the stream- 
ing beauty of the sustained notes that descend by 
semi-tones against the continued motion of the 
theme they accompany. 

The brightness of the transient digression into 
C, heightened as it is by the brilliant tone of the 
horns and trumpets, cannot escape notice ; and 
the immediate return to E minor is no less a 

oint for admiration. The whole of this passage 
is well worthy to be repeated, but Mendelssohn, 
whose invention seems unlimited, is not satisfied 
to give it again without imparting to it a new in- 
terest, by adding to the instrumentation, and 
slightly modifying the harmony; and then he 
prolongs it with a skill peculiar to himself, and an 
effect equal tothe means. The breaking away 
from the subject, in the key of A minor, by the 
semitonic descent of the bass, which is assigned 
to the violins against the wind instruments, which 
have the theme (page 60), is a comparatively 
unimportant point, but of striking prominence. 
The mazy winding character of the episode, here 
introduced in G minor, is eminently picturesque. 
A merely mechanical contrivance, namely, the 
repetition of the four-bar phrase of the second 
violins, in response from the opposite side of the 
orchestra by the first violins, gives wonderful life 
to the general effect. Perhaps the most striking 
point of the whole movement is the abrupt and 
decidedly irregular introduction of a chord of C, 
in the second repetition of a phrase that has 
twice before closed on the chord of E major, 
(page 66); the harmonic propriety of this pro- 
gression is open to considerable discussion ; but, 
the jesuitical principle, if anywhere, is decidedly 
pat err here, for such an effect surely justified 
any means that are employed to attain it. We 
have then a very lengthened crescendo upon a 
rotracted dominant pedal, the climax of which 
om to a chromatic seventh upon an A bass 
(page 68), which is brilliant asa shower of fire- 
works, and exciting as an unexpected joy. From 
hence to the end one’s admiration is more and 
more stimulated, and we cannot rise from an 
adequate performance of the whole, but in a rap- 
ture of enthusiasm. 
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WILui1AM GARDINER, the well-known author of “ Gar- 
diner's Music of Nature,” died at Leicester, England, on 
the 16th of November. Dr. R. W. BEXFIELD, composer 

















) movement, even though this disappointment arise 





of the oratorio /srael Restored, is also just deceased. ( 
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Bertini—Ferdinand Hiller—Chopin—Liszt. 

Modern Romantic School of Piano-forte Play- 
ing.—Bertini is no improvisatore on the piano- 
forte, who compresses the bold thoughts. of his 
mind within narrow limits; he is a powerful and 
energetic artist, who develops an idea, and by 
degrees brings it out like a seriously and long 
considered work. It is not the surface but the 
inmost recesses of our hearts, which he affects ; 
and while gracefulness is a characteristic feature, 
strength and energy are no less prodominant. 
The ode is more peculiarly his forte than the 
elegy. 

Hiller is the nursling of German harmony, 
jealous of his own originality, deep, reflecting, 
but with a conception brightened by a southern 
ray. His playing and composition may frequently 
be likened to a northern dream, related by a dra- 
matic poet, with all the purity of attic elegance. 
He acquires celebrity by his chiaroscuro, like 
Rubens; he is thrifty to a fault; his lights are 
unbroken, and he introduces no false lights or 
forced contrasts. In the fanciful and mystie he 
cannot compete with Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 
but he may in matter of fact reality. He will be 
the little Beethoven, as the poet Heine has al- 
ready designated him. 

Chopin’s expressive play, his harmony, ardent 
and often obscure, though invariably genuine, as 
if what should have preceded had been omitted,— 
how are these to be depicted? The causes of his 
joy and sorrow remain veiled ; nothing but indi- 
vidual originality ; superficial organizations only 
can be insensible to his magnetic influence. His 
talent is not a mere instinct without experience 
and tuition, but embraces at once the mysteries 
of music and of the heart. His style and his 
playing are equally great. 

With Liszt, his play is all in all; he is the 
genius of performance. All expedients to put 
on asemblance of inspiration are spurned by him. 
His inspiration can proceed only trom the innate 
existence of his own creative powers, which are 
equal to those of composition. The universal 
stirring of the age has with its other emancipa- 
tions produced him. Even raillery has in vain 
been directed against him; and envy he will 
overcome, even as he has overcome his instru- 
ment. Whence does this arise? He has turned 
his attention to all the arts and sciences, trodden 
their path for the benefit of his art, to load her 
with all the riches of the intellectual world. If 
he reflects Beethoven so admirably, it is because 
he no less thoroughly fathoms Shakspeare, Goethe, 
Schiller and Victor Hugo; because he compre- 
hends the composer of “ Fidelio” more even in his 
genius than in his works. Liszt is Beethoven’s 
hands. The softest emotions of Beethoven’s soul 
he expresses with his fingers. ‘This he has only 
attained by the powerful wings of poetry, which 
elevate the arts, and which henceforth will be the 
line of distinction between the musical artisan 
and the real artist. 
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[From R. 8. Willis’s Mnsical World and Times.] 
A True Story. 


Many years since, a boy, who thought and 
dreamed of nothing but music, wandered into a 
certain large establishment in Boston, where his 
favorite instruments were manufactured.» Pass- 
ing into the extensive saloons where these instru- 
ments were displayed, he sought out a quiet cor- 
ner, and seating himself at one of those magni- 
ficent pianos, he first looked around, to be sure 
that no one was listening, and then began to play 
some of those beautiful waltzes of Beethoven, 
which at that time so suited his capacity, and 
suited his heart.+ Borne awey in a delicious mu- 
sical reverie, he did not for some time observe, 
that a figure had stolen up to him and was listen- 
ing as he played. A benevolent face was over 
him, and a kind voice addressed words of com- 
mendation and praise, which, being the first the 
boy had received, sent the blood tingling to his 
cheeks. The proprietor of the establishment, for 
it was he, then asked the boy if he would like to 
come and live among those pianos, discoursing 
just such music to purchasers: thus forming, in a 
word, a connection with his establishment. But 
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books and college were before the boy; and won- 
dering at the proposition, he timidly thanked the 
proprietor and declined. 

Years passed away. School and college were 
done with, and the books thrown aside. The boy 
had reached manhood ; but still the-spirit of mu- 
sic haunted him, and again he found himself in 
those spacious saloons. He had just ceased play- 
ing upon one of those magnificent instruments 
again, stood looking dreamily out of the window, 
and down upon the crowded “ Washington street” 
below. Again a quiet figure stole up to him, and 
a most musical and pleasant voice began to speak. 
The person before him was of small stature, had 
the manners and garb of a gentleman, was dress- 
ed in black, with a single magnificent diamond 
pin in his bosom: the only contrast in his appear- 
ance was the clean white apron of a workman, 
which he wore. It was the proprietor of the 
establishment again: who, wealthy as he was, had 
his own little working cabinet, with an exquisite 
set of tools, and there put the finishing touch he 
entrusted to no one else. The proprietor en- 
quired kindly of the young man as to his plans 
for life. These alas, were undetermined. The 
voice of music was more fascinating than ever: 
but a learned -profession of some kind seemed to 
be the wishes and expectations of his friends. 
Music, however, was his first and strongest love, 
and he had sometimes thought, if he could but go 
abroad to study, he would decide for that. But 
he was poor. His father had given him his 
college education and his blessing as capital for 
life. A harsh struggle with the world was before 
him; music, therefore, was hardly to be thought 
of. 

In the quietest tone of that low, pleasant voice, 
the proprietor, as though making an ordinary 
remark, rejoined, “ Well, but then, if the sum of 
five hundred dollars a year for a period of four 
‘years would suit your purpose, I could easily sup- 
ply you with that.” 

The world grew dim before him, and the young 
man almost staggered with surprise; but when 
he recovered himself, there was the same quiet 
gentleman standing beside him, and looking 
pleasantly out of the window. 

Two months afterward the young man sailed 
for Europe, where he passed the allotted time, 
and longer, from means with which his own com- 
positions in the mean time furnished him. And 
whatever of knowledge, and whatever of artistic 
culture, and whatever of success in life, as con- 
nected with Art, have since been his, he ascribes 
entirely to that most generous and noble-hgarted 
Mecaenas of Art. And to the latest day of his 
life will he never cease to cherish the memory of 
his first and best friend. 

That noble friend was JonAs CHIcKERING of 
Boston, now lying cold in death, and that boy is 
the present Editor of the N. Y. Musical World— 
the writer of this article:—and nothing would 
have prevented a grateful declaration of this no- 
ble deed, but the unwilling condition absolutely 
imposed—of silence: that the circumstance should 
be revealed to none but to parents. Butsucha 
condition is surely canceled by death : and a long- 
repressed gratitude must, at length, proclaim 
itself to the world. 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


From my Diary. No. XXXV. 

New York, Dec. 17.—I see by the Boston Post that 
Sontag was to sing last night an Aria by Ernani and 
another by Vedrai Carino. Where can I obtain bio- 
graphical notices of these two composers ? 

Dec. 18.—Heard portions of Jullien’s concerts last 
night and night before in the Metropolitan nuisance. On 
Friday evening I was reminded of the story of the noble- 
man in Handel's time, who left an Oratorio on the ground 
of an unwillingness to invade the king’s privacy; and of 
Handel’s remark about his empty houses, “ No matter, 
de moosic will sound te petter.” Jullien no longer being 
the rage, the reserved seats were at an awful discount. 
The select few scattered about in them had ample scope 
and verge. Yet, as ever, the performances were faultless. 
The exquisite tact of the leader and the marvellous 
powers of his soloists grow upon me, and to one of “ old 





fogy ” notions, it is painful to see all this excellence ex- 
pended without ample remuneration. I am convinced 
that no orchestra can live without there be an audience 
cultivated to the extent of enjoying music for music’s 
sake. To hear Sontag or Jenny Lind sing—for the sake 
of knowing how they sing—I would willingly pay well 
two or three times. Beyond that I would not go. But 
to hear great vocal works in which they sang—to hear the 
songs in the Messiah, Samson, Creation, Mount of Olives, 
Don Juan, Magic Flute, &c., I would go regularly a whole 
season. It would be a cheap mode of musical education, 
So in the case of Jullien. Real lovers of music go a few 
times to see him and hear his orchestra; and so do those 
who go merely because it is fashionable. But the novelty 
wears off; the latter class desert him and the former see 
nothing worth their time and money in the programmes. 
So finally betwixt the two stools down he tumbles. Iam 
sorry. I never heard such playing, and moreover do like 
his rendering of classical works; the themes are always 
brought out clearly, and if at times they seem to be 
given a little coldly, there are effects produced by such 
perfect mechanical execution, which are ordinarily lost. 
Whether “old fogy” programmes would call out the 
public, or so large a portion of it as to make it pay, is 
perhaps a matter of doubt. Why not try it? Repeat 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn nights. Give entire 
symphonies instead of single movements only. He could 
not lose by the operation, judging from Triday evening. 
On Saturday evening the house was well filled, the pro- 
ceeds having been devoted to the firéman’s charity. 

On these two evenings there was opportunity to give a 
careful hearing to some of Fry's music. An Adagio 
pleased me much. There is certainly something very 
novel in his methods of instrumentation, and some new 
effects were striking—for instance, an oboe solo with a 
sort of obligato arpeggio (if that be a proper term) accom- 
paniment by a flute running up and down through some 
three octaves. Ido not, however, pay much attention to 
forms of music,—choose rather to sit and allow the 
masses of tones to effect me as they will. A deep, deli- 
cious melancholy seemed rather the character of the 
piece, than the powerful anguish and struggle indicated 
by its title, The Breaking Heart. If, however, Fry’s 
Broken Heart be that of her, whom Viola describes, 





She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bu 

Feed on her damask cheek. She pined in thought, 

And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 

She sat like patience on a monument 

Smiling at grief, 
I am by nomeans certain that the movement is not finely 
descriptive. One hearing is not enough for a decision. 

I liked the “ Day in the Country.” There is country 
air in it. The finale—the rattletybang of a recruiting 
party—is hardly American, though. I wish Fry could 
go up to Lake Superior and spend a summer in those all 
glorious solitudes of woods and waters, often for hours 
together enlivened only by the cawing of a crow and that 
most solitary of all sounds, the cry of the loon. There 
would be something to sink into his quiet musings, and 
*twould be pleasant to hear his transcript of it. 

Many thanks to Jullien for a glimpse of Dr. Arne—the 
ugly man. His music is not ugly. ‘“ Where the bee 
sucks there suck I,’ was sung by the Zerr. What deli- 
cious music it is! Why do we never hear good old 
English music, and we, descendants of Englishmen? 
How refreshing the change from the threadbare pieces, 
which have been given us ad nauseam. But what outside 
barbarian changed “ suck ” to “ lurk,” and so destroyed 
the fine fancy of Shakspeare, in making the fairy feed 
with the honey-bee and then sink to rest in the bell of a 
cows-lip ? 
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As God Pleases. 

Under a portrait of Carl Maria von Weber, 
published at Weimar, is a fac simile of his hand 
writing, in these words. 

“ As God Pleases ! 
Cart Maria VON WEBER.” 





An enthusiastic admirer of Rossini, on noticing 
this inscription, wittily took occasion to remark, 
that “ Weber composed as ‘ God pleases,’ but that 
Rossini composed as pleased the public,” thus 
unwittingly paying the highest possible compli- 
ment to Weber, and stating the true distinction 
as to the relative merits of the two composers. 
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CHRISTMAS HYMN. 
BY ALFRED DOMMETT. 
It was the calm and silent night! 
Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 
And now was queen of land and sea! 
No sound was heard of clashing wars,— 
Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain; 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, and Mars 
Held undisturbed their ancient reign, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago. 


’T was in the calm and silent night, 

The Senator of haughty Rome 
Impatient urged his chariot’s flight, 

From lordly revel rolling home; 
Triumphal arches gleaming swell 

His breast with thoughts of boundless sway ; 
What recked the Roman what befell ~ 

A paltry province far away, 

In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago? 


Within that province far away 
Went plodding home a weary boor; 
A streak of light before him lay, 
Fallen through a half-shut stable-door, 
Across his path. He passed,—for naught 
Told what was going on within; 
How keen the stars, his only thought,— 
The air how calm, and cold, and thin, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago! 


O strange indifference! low and high 
Drowsed over common joys and cares; 
The earth was still,—but knew not why; 
The world was listening,—unawares. 
Now calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the world forever! 
To that still moment, none would heed, 
Man’s doom was linked no more to sever, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago! 


It is the calm and solemn night! 

A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 

The darkness,—charmed and holy now! 
The night that erst no shame had worn, 

To it a happy name is given; 
For in that stable lay, new-born, 

The peaceful Prince of earth and heaven, 

In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago! 
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BOSTON, DEC. 24, 1853. 
Christmas !—Handel's “‘ Messiah.” 

The great festival of Christendom comes round 
once more. In its spirit, truly considered, it is 
no less than the great festival of Humanity. The 
morning of Christ’s birth was ushered in with 
angel's songs, proclaiming unity and peace and 
good will among men. For the rejoicings of this 
anniversary can we conceive of any language 
more appropriate and true than Music! Music 
which gives voice to the spiritual part of us, that 
so refuses to be moulded into forms of thought 
and speech! Music, which is the natural language 
of the religious sentiment, a principle so human 
and yet sodivine! Music which in all its divers- 
ity forever hints of Unity and seeks the One! 
and under whose influence we forget our differ- 
ences and feel that in our inmost, deepest aspira- 
tions, we and all earnest souls are kindred ! 

It seems as if the man had providentially ap- 








) peared, who could embody in one great master- 
-— 





piece of musical Art, the sentiments and topics of 
this holy season. Handel, in his “ Messiah,” seems 
to have expressed the latent music of these texts. 
No fitter Christmas observance, no pleasanter and 
truer way ofeommuning together in the feeling of 
our spiritual relationship and of Humanity’s great 
destiny, can well be found, than that of listening 
together to this sublime oratorio. 

Fortunately two opportunities of hearing it are 
offered us; so that those who may have home 
engagements for either “ Christmas Eve” or for 
the “ evening of Christmas,” still have an evening 
left for “the Messiah.” Many, too, will like to 
hear it twice, and fix a clearer impression of it in 
their memory, to say nothing of the curiosity 
which some will have to compare the renderings 
of the two Societies. In their rivalries we have 
no concern; and if the Musican Epucartion 
Society will only make us feel again the power 
of Handel’s “ Messiah” as they have made us feel 
it, and if the MENDELSSOHN CHORAL SOCIETY 
will only sing it as we have no doubt they can 
sing,—if either or both of them will only lift us 
to its lofty mood, we shall not be likely to care 
much whether it be old society or new, or whether 
the night be Saturday or Sunday ;—for in the 
light of such sublime and holy thought the old is 
ever new, and the new is from eternity, while, as 
to times and seasons, al/ are sacred. 

The choruses in both cases will be large and 
efficient. Both announce, upon another page, 
their solo singers, orchestra and leaders ; all well- 
known names, and guaranties that Handel's music 
shall have justice done it. 
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Fifth Germania Concert. 

Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A major, (properly 
his second, though usually numbered fourth, and 
said to embody the composer’s reminiscences of 
Italy), was followed with eager interest by one of 
the largest audiences of the season. Of the sym- 
phony itself we have placed on our first page an 
analysis by one of the most enthusiastic of the 
English Mendelssohnians, himself'a composer of 
no mean celebrity. In spite of the somewhat 
involved and intricate structure of its sentences, 
and its rhapsodical exuberance in speaking of the 
Saltarello, it will be found quite an agreeable 
reminder and interpreter of musical charms too 
apt to prove evanescent to the general mind, how- 
ever fascinated in the hearing. ‘The Symphony 
was beautifully played, with a distinctness and 
purity of outline, and a warmth and vividness of 
coloring, that brought it home to every one of 
ordinary musical feeling and perception. Though 
not so elaborate or great a work, perhaps, as the 
Symphony in A minor, we are not sure that we 
do not enjoy it even more than that. Its several 
movements are admirably contrasted. After the 
fresh, sunshiny, buoyant Allegro, so full of green 
fields and blue sky, (only brought more vividly 
about us by the pensive Mendelssohnian sub- 
jectivity of that low running accompaniment of 
violins, which sets in soon after the announce- 
ment of the first theme), how impressive is the 


sombre, solemn, antique-sounding chant of reed - 


instruments in the Andante, with the stately 
staccato of the figural bass beneath, and the soft, 
warm gush of mingling flute passages above! It 
is like passing from the genial Italian daylight, 
into the rich gloom of some old church, where the 
light of olden days is stealing through the twilight 





of deeply stained Gothic windows, and the re- 
ligious hymns of early Christian centuries haunt 
and hang about the place. The tranquil, happy 
melody of the Minuet flowed on in clear, undis- 
turbed beauty, and the mellow horn Trio made 
a delicious episode. In the Saltarello presto you 
have, indeed, the rushand whirl of a Carnival ; but 
not without a dash of Mendelssohnian melan- 
choly, which Mr. Macfarren seems not to have 
noticed in his analysis. Feverish merriment, joy 
which tyrannically possesses every sense and 
nerve is apt to make the spirit sad in its own 
secret depths. The passage from the Saltarello 
into the yet wilder Tarantella is quite striking. 
The latter, with its whirling 6-8 triplet rhythm, 
indicates the perfect abandon and delirium of 
excitement; while the former by the hitch in 
every other triplet denotes a dance in which the 
dancer still keeps some control and check upon 
himself; its temperature is one degree lower, and 
very naturally, before the movement is through, 
it boils over into the ungovernable Tarantella. 
This symphony was repeated to the admiration 
of a still larger audience at last Wednesday’s 
Rehearsal. 

There were two other pieces by Mendelssohn. 
One, a“ war march of priests” from “ Athalia,” is 
constructed very much after the model of his 
first happy suggestion in the ““ Wedding March,” 
both being in the minor key, despite the differ- 
ence of subject. The imitation cannot be called 
an improvment on the first thought. The other 
wiis an orchestral arrangement of one of the 
“ Songs without Words,” a very pleasing one, 
but not one of the most effective for orchestral 
purposes. Why will not Mr. Bergmann arrange 
one of those bolder themes, such as that entitled 
“ Volkslied,” or that brilliant six-eight movement, 
in A major, from the first set ? 

Beethoven’s Leonora overture, No. 2, played 
now for the first time, seemed to unsuspecting 
hearers the same No. 8, which we have often 
heard ; identical in its ideas, identical almost in 
treatment throughout the first half; and then they 
wondered that the trumpet passage sounded so 
inferior, and that the whole last half so feebly 
corresponded with their recollections. But we 
were listening to one of the master’s first sketches 
of what afterwards came out so grand and per- 
fect in the No. 3. The comparison is most inter- 
esting and instructive. It is well known that the 
overture finally adopted to go with the opera, 
and called overture to Fidelio, was a total aban- 
donment of the ideas contained in the three first, 
and altogether a new work. We trust the Ger- 
manians will some time make the lesson complete 
by letting us hear the four in one concert. 

The harp-playing of Mr. ApromMas proves 
a most refreshing novelty in these concerts. He 
was listened to with intense delight, applauded 
to the echo, and compelled to return and play a 
third time, after giving two long elaborate and 
difficult pieces by Parish Alvars, one of them a 
fantasia on Mose in Egitto (either the original or 
the copy of Tha!berg’s) with such masterly 
execution, grace and true expression as we have 
never yet heard from this poetic instrument. Its 
pure and mellow tones floated deliciously about 
the Music Hall. Mr. ArromMaAs commends 
himself by his look of youthful, fresh enthusiasm, 
and his simple, unaffected manner. But the 
sweet sounds of the harp must not tempt us to 
demand too much of it at once; else, like all 
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simple sweet, it will begin to pall upon the musical 
palate and unnerve the appetite for stronger 
meats.—Miss CAROLINE PINTARD sang a sweet 
little “ Lebe wohl,” with horn obligato, by Proch, 
a very popular German song composer, all in the 
homesick, Tyrolean style. It was sweetly and 
tastefully sung—Herr Rupowrn did not treat us 
to the air from Za Favorita, nor even to the ever- 
lasting Vi ravviso, illness preventing his appear- 
ance. 
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New Publications. 


The Modern School for the Piano-Forte. By NATHAN 
Rrcwarpson. pp. 240, 4to. Boston: published by 
Nathan Richardson, 282 Washington Street. 

Mr. Richardson has been among the most enter- 
prising of our young American students of music 
in Germany, where for nearly two years he en- 
joyed the instruction of Alexander Dreyschock, 
one of the most brilliant pianists and successful 
teachers of our time. His book bears Dreyschock’s 
stamp of approval, and it embodies the principal 
features of his method and his fingering of the 
scales. Mr. Richardson has also made himself 
familiar with the styles and teaching of all the 
foremost living European masters of the piano. 
Hence the fitness of his title, ‘‘ Modern School” ; 
for piano playing has received a great expansion in 
these days of Kalkbrenner, Thalberg, Chopin, 
Liszt, and Dreyschock ; by the hundred-handed 
execution of these modern Briareuses the piano is 
made to speak from all its six or seven octaves like 
an orchestra, and the sphere of possibilities in exe- 
cution is enlarged beyond all previous imaginings, 
although it must to any one seem no mean thing 
to do the half of what old Bach did in his day. 
For new requirements there must be new methods. 

Doubtless the new school virtuoso players have 
often cultivated fingers at the expense of heart and 
brains ; some of them seem to have run into fin- 
gers altogether, those digital extremities absorbing 
every other faculty. Mere execution dazzles us 
out of the true mood for music. But this is only 
the natural tendency to extremes which always to 
some extent accompanies and prejudices all good 
movements. This modern expansion of piano- 
playing came as a necessity of the age; it grew 
out of the inward necessity of expression ; musical 
thoughts and feelings longed to utter themselves 
more largely, and the limits of the instrument and 
of the finger mechanism had to give way before 
the inspired, heroic ardor of the player. Many of 
these wonderful writers and players of hitherto 
unheard of difficulties for the piano are genuine 
tone-poets also, and not mere “ finger-knights,” as 
Bach expressed it. It is worth the incredible hours 
of finger exercise, to become able to play music 
such as Chopin’s. And the facility so'acquired by 
no means comes amiss when one would render the 
greater thoughts (albeit with fewer finger difficul- 
ties) of Beethoven, as they should be rendered, that 
is, with such abundance of reserved power as is 
always necessary to the expressive, graceful, elo- 
quent exercise of the power actually put forth. 
The true idea of a modern pianist is of one who 
feels and has great music in his soul, and also feels 
and has it in his fingers. Mechanically, he wants 
the modern finger practice, and spiritually he wants 
the musical culture, the Art-truths of both old and 
new times. The Liszts and Chopins of our day 
have built their dazzling superstructures upon the 
good old solid foundations. Bach and Mozart and 
Beethoven have passed intothem,and mingling with 
their native inspiration, have helped them to be 
what they are; and with true filial gratitude has 
Liszt lent his new power to the interpretation of 
those grander masters. 

) Mr. Richardson’s method, therefore, is not 
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‘*modern” in the sense of excluding all that goes 
before. It is eclectic, and incorporates into itself 
all the well established points of other methods, 
new and old. In committing yourself to this new 
guide, you do not forsake the old Jandmarks, or 
learn to look for the pole star in a new place. You 
only take the right steps to qualify yourself to walk 
on the new heights to which the old Art has at- 
tained. You cannot hold back the tempo of the 
age, you must learn to go with it without giddi- 
ness. 

But practically to come back to the book and 
note its contents. 

It really seems to us to contain more that is useful 
in the formation of a good hand and a good style, 
than any piano-forte school we have ever seen. 
The first elementary matter about notes and keys 
is at least as simple and complete as any to be 
found. Thencome important hints as to the true 
economy of practice, and the part which mind and 
muscles play, with cautions against blind beetle 
obstinacy of practice, after both mind and muscles 
are fatigued. This part is enriched with anatomi- 
cal drawings of the bones and cartilages of the 
hand, giving us a peep inside of the curious, the 
reluctant and yet capable machine, which we 
would learn to regulate and make obedient to the 
lightning movements of the brain. This is one 
new feature. , 

Then come five-finger exercises, in the greatest 
possible variety, and in every order, for the loosen- 
ing and equalizing of the fingers; and we cannot 
run them over, without sighing for old early days 
of leisure, wherein we might have the benefit of 
such uncompromising gymnastics. Equally rich 
in number and admirable in order are the scale 
exercises, in all the keys; especially the early in- 
troduction and continual renewal of scale exercise 
in thirds and sizxths, fingered upon a uniform and 
very convenient method, and thus forcing the 
scholar to begin to overcome in the outset difli- 
culties which turn so many back after a little pro- 
gress. Here is another new and very useful feature. 
We may name, too, as a third improvement (on 
other American and English publications of the 
kind), the introduction of the German designations 
of the fingers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, instead of 1, 2, 3, 4, X. 

The left hand is as well cared for as the right, 
and the octave passages, for strengthing the wrists, 
are excellent and frequent. The various graces, 
extensions, arpeggios, &c., &c., are all carefully 
defined, and progressively incorporated into prac- 
tice. The whole course of practice is admirably 
progressive, and sums itself up artistically and in- 
spiringly at last in an entire Sonata of Beethoven 
(in F minor, dedicated to Haydn), which involves 
every point of mechanical method, while it is also 
a fitting finale to the choice ascending series of 
artistic pieces scattered through the book. Here is 
another feature which lends peculiar attraction to 
the book and speaks well for the taste of its author. 
The “pieces ” are none of them hacknied or com- 
monplace; they are all from the selectest, and 
many of them from the newest authors: for in- 
stance, little preludes and etudes of Stephen Heller, 
Henselt, Schumann, Dre¥schock ; a song without 
words of Mendelssohn, a waltz of Chopin, and 
other genuine little musical poems which refine 
and elevate the tuneful aspirations of the scholar, 
and lead towards the true shrine of Art. 

Possibly some of the little paragraphs of verbal 
explanation and direction may provoke a smile 
by their simplicity, and repetition of the plainest 
cautions ; and the solemn injunctions of reverence 
at the commencement of some of the finer pieces 
(such as: ‘‘This beautiful composition must not be 
attempted without a determination to accomplish 
it in a very finished and chaste style”) may strike 
an artist as superfluous and droll. But it must be 


‘line upon line and precept upon precept” with 
young beginners; besides, these things do not 
touch the essential matter of the book, which re- 
sides in the exercises and their order. 

We congratulate Mr. Richardson on the warmth 
with which this product of his five year’s work is 
welcomed. In his advertisement will be found the 
testimonials of nearly all our resident pianoteachers 
and artists, couched in characteristic terms ; we 
doubt if two more interesting columns of reading 
matter can be found in our paper. These are the 
true judges of such a work, and the best evidence 
of their sincerity is that so many of them are 
making the ‘‘ Modern School” the text book in 
their own teaching. 

We had nearly forgotten to allude to the beauti- 
ful type and whole exterior of the book, and tothe 
fact that it is published and for sale at Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s new ‘ Musical Exchange,” a favorite and 
beautiful resort of artists and art-lovers. 


Three Waltzes, by Cnorin. Op. 64. Boston: Geo. P. 


Reed & Co. 

Here is a publication to be hailed with delight 
by players of the piano, who have souls in them. 
The waltzes of Chopin embody as much of his 
rare spiritual grace and tenderness, as any of his 
larger works. They are among his happiest inspir- 
ations, his most original and dainty fancies. They 
are not waltzes for the ball room. Music here is 
not a slave to ends and occupations lower than it- 
self; not, like the Muse of Strauss, or Lanner, a 
nimble tiring-maid who merely adds a grace to the 
odalisques and fairies of the dance. There is none 
of this drudging time-keeping, no humdrum about 
the music of these ‘‘ waltzes.” They have the waltz 
measure and the waltz grace ; but only the dreamy 
and delicious wanderings of ideal thoughts and fan- 
cies, like circling and dissolving wreaths of mist, 
could waltz away to music of such fine and eva- 
nescent outline. They are tone poems and not 
dances, and they are as redolent of the fine aroma 
and the spiritual reveries of Chopin, as those so- 
called waltzes of Beethoven are surcharged with 
the electricity of his grand and massive genius. 

Chopin (who would believe it) is really quite in 
vogue now among our young amateurs. If you 
ask an accomplished lady pianist to play to you, 
it is rather more than an equal chance that you 
shall hear something of Chopin. Two years ago, 
that would have been the rarest sort of God-send. 
It certainly shows that our musical aspirations are 
turned somewhat into a worthier direction than in 
the days when Herz and Thalberg were the all in 
all of the young amateur’s ambition. Chopin’s 
compositions, in the foreign editions, owing to 
monopoly of copyrights, are costly. We trust 
therefore that Messrs. Reed & Co., will go on in 
the good work of multiplying copies here. 
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Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 


The third Chamber Concert, which took place 
on Tuesday evening, was the most satisfactory of 
the series thus far. Mr. Auaust GockEt, the 
pianist, had been wisely re-engaged. We were 
first put into a lively, cheerful, appetitive humor 
by one of the happy, sunny quartets of Haydn 
(No. 78, in B flat). We do not recall much to 
individualize it among the other eighty and odd 
quartets of the ever fertile and obliging master, 
who would jot down a fresh quartet at a moment’s 
warning almost for a friend. Of conrse some 
among the eighty are of comparatively small 
account in themselves, except as they reflect the 
cheerful piety and equanimity of Haydn, or show 
us his benign features clearly mirrored always in 
his Addisonian elegance of style. Some one 
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wittily said of one of his feebler works, alluding 
to his pious habits in composing: “ Father Haydn 
must have forgotten to say his prayers that time !” 
We should not say this of the Quartet played for 
us that evening; it seemed to us well worthy of 
“ father Haydn,” if not one of his finest specimens ; 
it was played con amore, and gave a capital relish 
to the entire programme. 

After this graceful prelude we were well pre- 
pared for the substance of Part First, which 
followed in the shape of Beethoven’s “ Kreutzer 
Sonata,” repeated by Messrs. GockEL and A. 
Fries. Some of the Germans call this the 
Teufels-Sonate, pretending that its three move- 
ments typify the three worlds to which man is 
related ; the first Presto the infernal, the Andante 
the celestial, and the Finale Presto the terrestrial 
actual. We certainly have no objection to the 
middle branch of the comparison. The heavenly 
theme of that Andante justifies all the fond vari- 
ations with which Beethoven prolonged and fol- 
lowed out its dear inspiration. The Sonata was 
on the whole satisfactorily played by both artists, 
and one could not but exclaim with wonder, as if 
it were the first instead of the thousandth time, 
at the fire and depth and originality of Beethoven ! 

In Part Second, Mozart’s Quintet in D, (No. 
4) formed the piece de resistance, a lovely crea- 
tion, which charmed our thoughts away with it 
beyond the possibility of reporting, even were 
we in the humor of-analysis and detail. Mr. 
Ryan played again that charming, simple little 
Romanza for the clarinet, by Schumann, (op. 94) 
with Mr. Gocke at the piano. It was rendered 
with the chaste expression it required, neither 
sentimentally norcoldly. Fora concluding piece 
a Capriceio of Mendelssohn stood announced ; 
but the non-arrival of some of the parts obliged 
Mr. GockE to substitute the march and _ finale 
from Weber’s Concert-Stiick, which he executed 
with mere quartet accompaniment, but with won- 
derful fire and precision. 

—_ >? 

Read “ A True Story” on another page. It is 
as beautifully told, as it is true, and while it hangs 
another wreath, forever green, upon the monu- 
ment of JoNAS CHICKERING, is honorable to the 
author of the tribute. Mr. Ricnarp Storrs 
WILLIs, we are happy to see, is now sole pro- 
prietor and editor of the New York Musical 
World and Times, a journal very widely circulated, 
and deservingly, so far as it has received or shall 
receive its tone from one of so much true musical 
and intellectual culture and refinement. 


—_—- 


Tne OrcnessraL Piano.—We find in the 
Paris correspondence of the National Intelligencer 
the following description of a new piano con- 
structed for Liszt: 


“The orgue melodium is attached to the body of Erard’s 
grand piano, filling up the space between the body and 
the floor, but so adapted to the form as not to increase at 
all the space which that instrument alone would occupy. 
The instrument, however, which realizes this new and 
powerful combination, would seem to be destined for the 
use of robust men only. Performance upon it will re- 
quire an amount and kind of physical exertion inconsis- 
tent with lady-like grace and dignity of deportment, if 
not actually beyond female muscular capacity. Feet, 
knees, hands, and voice of the performer are all employed 
to produce separately or simultaneously the effects of 
vocal music, of the piano and of the full orchestra. The 
bellows attached to this apparatus are so easily and per- 
fectly managed as te produce the force, decision, and in- 
stantaneous distinctness of expression hitherto capable 
of being rendered only by first-rate artists with the bow 
on stringed instruments. With those advantages the new 
instrument combines the perfect sostenuto of the organ, 


| 
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with the subdued effect of a number of muted violins, 
oboes, (hautboys,) &c., composing a full orchestra. Mme. 
Deyfres will, it is said, dare to play in public upon this 
formidable instrument, which at present promises to open 
a new, large and attractive field, both to musical compo- 
sition and performance.” 


—--.—~- —> 


Grace Cuurcu, New Yorx.—We have received 
a programme of the music to be performed at this 
“first class” sanctuary, on Christmas Day, which 
we subjoin below. The music is undoubtedly 
the best that the great Metropolis can give, but 
we cannot but feel that these programmes of the 
music to be given by the choir of a church savor 
a little too much of the world, and seem in keeping 
only in such a church as the one described in a late 
number of the Home Journal, where, in answer to 
a stranger asking for a seat, a member of the So- 
ciety replies, with a drawl, ‘‘ Well, weally, I’m not 
the sexton,” and where, when he finally found a 
place where he might kneel, the well-dressed occu- 
pant of the pew carefully withdrew from the 
stranger's vicinity the gilt-edged, velvet-bound 
prayer books, intended only for ‘private use.” 
But we are glad to see that the congregation are 
to hear old Haydn and Hummel, and not the latest 
born anthem of the ‘‘ American School of Music.” 
ORDER OF THE MUSIC 
Ar GrAcre Cnurcn, ror CrristMas Day, 1853. 

Venite exultemus Domino. 
Gloria Patri, composed by. ..+++ee++e+e++ Hummel. 
Te Deum laudamus, composed by .....++++ Haydn. 
Benedictus,.......Arranged from Dietsch, by King. 
Psalm 105th, composed by....++..+e0- W. A. King. 
Christmas Hymn, the 45th, Arranged from Mozart, 

by King. 


After the Sermon, will be sung by the Choir, (Mrs. 
Julia L. Bodstein, [late Miss Northall,] Miss Dressler, 
Messrs. A. Schnyder, and Philip Mayer):—‘ Thy seat, 
O God, endureth forever; the sceptre of thy kingdom is 


a right sceptre.” Ps. xlv. 7. The music by Joseph 
Haydn. 
ee 
Musical Intelligence. 
Local. 


Mr. Dresev’s friends, and they are all the friends of 
pure chamber music, will be glad to see that his second 
concert is announced for next Tuesday evening. 

The GERMANIANS give this afternoon some merry 
Christmas music for the children. The “ Kinder- 
Sinfonie,” a droliery of “ father Haydn,” is to be per- 
formed, in which the composer, witha true German 
sympathy with childhood, has introduced all sorts of 
musical toys collected by him in the town where he wrote 
it, which was famous in the toy trade. 

Mr. CHICKERING’S EstatE.—The interest manifest in 
the welfare of the firm of Jonas Chickering & Sons, has 
induced many to ask of the future of a concern so iden- 
tified with this city. We learn that Mr. Chickering’s 
affairs are left in snch a state, that it will require very 
little time, to close them up, and that it is the intention 
of the family to continue the business as heretofore. 
Mr. Thomas E. Chickering, is himself a most accom- 
plished and ingenious mechanic, who is everyway quali- 
fied to assume a position which the loss of his father im- 
poses upon him. He will be assisted by his brothers, 
Messrs. Francis & George Chickering, and with the aid 
of Mr. Stephen Clapp, for many years the foreman, and 
of Mr. G. H. Child, the clerk, we anticipate for them many 
years of prosperity. The new building on Tremont Road 
will be speedily finished.— ve. Gazette. 


New York.—The “ Messiah * is to be performed on 
Monday evening, by the “Harmonic Society,” with 
Jullien’s full orchestra, and JuLLreN for Conductor. 
BADIALI is among the solo singers. 





Avuertisements. 
OTTO DRESEL’S 
SECOND CONCERT 


WILL TAKE PLACE 


On Tuesday Evening, Dec. 27th, 


To commence at half past 7 o'clock. 


Among the pieces, are Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata,” 
Mendelssohn's Second Trio, an original Quartet, &c. &c. 
(> Single tickets, One Dollar, to be had at the music storcs. 











BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
This Afternoon, Saturday, Dec. 24th, 


Che Germania Ansical Surirty 


WILL GIVE AN 
EXTRA PUBLIC REHEARSAL, 
For which the usual Wednesday Tickets will be taken. 
Appropriate to the day, they will perform for the first time 
in Boston the celebrated 
CHILDREN SYMPHONY, 
by Haydn, in which are introduced Instruments used as toys 
by children, as Penny Trumpets, Toy Drums, Humming Bees, 
&e. They will also be assisted by 
Mr. Thomas Aptommas, the Welsh Harpist. 
(G>Doors open at 2. Concert to commence at 3 o'clock. 
Single Tickets, 25 cents each: Packages containing 8 tickets, 
$1: to be had at the usual places, and at the door. 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 


HE subscribers having formed a Copartnership under the 
name of CHICKERING & SONS, for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the Plano-Forte Business, trust by their atten- 
tion and promptness to merit the patronage heretofore extended 


to the late Jonas Chickering. 
THO’S F. CHICKERING, 
CHA’S F. CHICKERING, 


Dec. 24. GEO. H. CHICKERING. 





THE SONATA FORM. 

a RYAN, respectfully begs leave to inform those 
who are in the habit of hearing Symphonies, Quartets, 
Quintets, Sonatas, or any works of that class, that he is pre- 
pared to explain or analyze them, either in small classes or to 
single pupils. His long experience in the performance and in 
the composition of such works, added to his being in possession 
of the scores of almost every work of that class presented in 
Boston, gives him peculiar advantages. The knowledge of the 
form is almost indispensable towards the understanding in the 
slightest manner, and will infinitely enhance the pleasure de- 
rived in the hearing of them. It is a subject which amateurs 
of the slightest pretensions ought to feel interested in, as new 
and old compositions ure brought forward daily. The sub- 
scriber would be happy to receive pupils for this alone, or in 
connection with Thorough Bass. 
Piano, Violin, Flute, or Clarinet lessons given. Communi- 
cations left at Geo. P. Reep’s Music Store, or at his residence, 

5 Franklin Street, immediately attended to. Dec. 3. 


IN PRESS....WILL BE READY DECEMBER Ist, 


CARHART’S MELODEON INSTRUCTOR: 


Presenting, in a series of nearly Two Hundred Popular Studies, 
a complete and progressive method of practical instruction for 
the MELODEON, and REED INSTRUMENTS generally, to- 
gether with a choice selection of the most admired Songs, 
Polkas, Marches, Waltzes, &c &c. The above work, elegantly 
printed and bound, will take the lead of all Melodeon Instruc- 
tors, being eminently adapted to the wants of the great mass 
of learners, and will be as universally popular as the instru- 
ments of the maker whose name it bears. Teachers and Scho- 
lars may depend upon this being just the book they want. 

Dealers furnished on the most liberal terms. Copies sent by 
mail to any part of the United States or Canada upon the re- 
mittance of One Dollar to the publisher, 

OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington St. 








Pianos and Melodcons to Let. 
OLIVER DITSON, 
Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 


I AS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines 
and Reed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 
If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 
conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will be made 
for rent of it, except the interest on its value. 25 tf 


John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE QREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 39 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 280 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on hisjourney from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TESTIMONIALS of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 


GEO. E. SICKELS 18 THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FoR Bos- 
TON. His rooms are at the Am. 8.8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill, 
where he keeps the Enaraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Noy. 12. 








JUST PUBLISHED, 
F. WEILAND’S 
Sustractions for the Spanish Guitar, 
Price $1 net. 
G. ANDRE & CO., Pumapetrma. 
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Che Musical Education Suriety 
WILL PERFORM HANDEL’S SUBLIME ORATORIO OF 
THEE MESSIAF, 

ON SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 24, 


IN THE TREMONT TEMPLE, 


ASSISTED BY 
Miss Anna Stone, 
Miss Lucy A. Doane, 
. A. Arthurson, 
Mr. Henry M. Aiken, 
And the entire Germania Musical Society. 


AUGUST KREISSMANN,...........+ Conductor. 
WM. R. BABCOCK,............se0008 Organist. 
[GrSingle tickets, 50 cents. For sale at the Music Stores, 
Hotels, and at the Door on the evening of the Concert. 
Dec 10 3t JAMES D. KENT, Secretary. 





CHRISTMAS ORATORIO, 
ON 
Sunday Evening, Dec. 25th, 1853, 
AT TREMONT TEMPLE. 


Che Mendelssohn Choral Sariety 
HANDEL’S « MESSIAH,” 


Aided by the following professional talent : 


Conductor........... Herr Carl Bergmann. 
COBRBIB so. 6.0.650 svacasars Herr Louis Hehl. 
Orchestra..... Germania Musical Society. 


The Solos will be sustained by 
Miss Anna Stone, (who will render the opening Reci- 
tative and Air, “‘ Comfort ye, my people,’’ &c. as origi- 
nally composed for a soprano voice,) 
Mrs. E. A. Wentworth, 
Miss Sarah Humphrey, 
Mr. Stephen B. Ball, 
Mr. F. Meyer, 
(Ilis first appearance in Oratorio in Boston.) 
{>-Doors open at 6: Performance to commence at 7 o’clock. 
{tF>Tickets, at 50 cents each, may be obtained at the music 
stores of Messrs. Reed, Ditson, Richardson, Wade, Johnson, 
No. 90 Tremont St., at the Tremont and Revere Houses, and at 
the door on the evening of the performance. 
MERRILL N. BOYDEN, Seo’y. 


- SYMPHONY SOIREES. 
The Germania Musical Society, 


At the request of many lovers of Classical Music, propose, should 
sufficient encouragement be offered, to give in Boston Wednes- 
day evenings, a new series of FIVE SUBSCRIPTION CON- 
CERTS, to consist ¢aclusively of CLassicaL Mosic, according 
to the fol lowing scheme of historical programmes and prices. 


PROGRAMMES. 
First Soirée, January 14th, 1854. 
PART I. 

S - BO BI ico vse 6 oss vntesce cies cacwans Haydn. 
2.—Overture “Iphigonia,”......5..cccesecssecsccsvers Gluck. 
PART IL 
3.—Symphony in G minor. ............ cece eee cee ees Mozart. 
4.— Overture “ CoriolanuS ”’..........0eeseeeeeers Beethoven. 
Second Soirée, Jan. 28th. 

PART I. 
1.—Symphony in E flat major...........cceeseeveees Haydn. 
3.—Overtare * Magis Bute”... ..cccvccscvesescovscses Mozart. 
PART IL, 
3.—Symphony No. 2, in D, op. 36............000-- Beethoven. 
€—Overture “ Medea”. 0 cccscvcesecsessevcvesess Cherubini. 
Third Soirée, Feb. 11th. 

PART I. 
1.—Symphony in C, (Jupiter). .......0...ceeceeeeeces Mozart. 
2.—Overture * Leonora, No. 8. .......c0eseeecees Beethoven. 
PART Il. 
8.—Symphony No. 4, in F, op. 86............0e cece eee Spohr. 
4—Overture ‘“‘ The Fair Melusina”’............. Mendelssohn. 


Fourth Soirée, Feb. 25th. 
PART I, 
1.—Symphony No. 8, in E flat major, op. 55, 
ica”? 


EE: VE550 0s be ve peenceeryenes iekenee Beethoven. 
S-RURES F ORR 5 nvidia vices ence vines cvevenes Weber. 
PART II 
Di ig isons new 500s eeasccnvcoes Schubert. 
4.—Overture “ Byron’s Manfred”. ..........0s0005 Schumann. 
Fifth Soirée, March 11th. 

PART I. 
1.—Symphony No. 3, in A minor, op. 56........ Mendelssohn . 
2.—Overture “ King Lear”... ..........ccceccesccecs Berlioz. 
PART IL. 
3.—Symphony in E flat major. ..................5 Schumann. 
4.—Overture “ Tannhduser”, ............ cece cece ces Wagner. 


O>~The price of a set of five tickets, admitting one person to 
each of the five Concerts, numbered from one to five, and to 
be used accordingly, is fixed at Taree Dottars. Single tick- 





SIX GRAND CONCERTS, 
Commencing on THURSDAY, JAN. 5th, 1854, 


—A? THE— 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
Full particulars will be duly announced. 


IG>The engagement cannot by any possibility be prolonged, 
in consequence of M. Jullien’s departure for New Orleans. 


PIANO FOR SALE CHEAP, 


geome & CUMSTON’S make, seven octaves, new and of 
superior quality, at GEO. P. REED & CO’S, 
. 3. No. 13 Tremont Street. 





PUBLIC REHEARSALS. 
HE GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY will give Pusric 
REHEARSALS at the Buston Music Hall every WEDNES- 
DAY AFTERNOON, at 3 o’clock, commencing Oct. 26. 
The full Orchestra will perform at the Rehearsals. 
Admission :—Packages containing eight tickets $1, to be had 
at the Music Stores, and at the door. Single tickets 25 cents. 
oct 





PUBLIC REHEARSALS. 


HE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB will give Pustic 

REHEARSALS every’ FRIDAY AFTERNOON till further 
notice, at the Melonaon, Tremont Temple, commencing at 
3P.M 


Packages of Eight Tickets, Onze DoLLAR—to be obtained at 
the usual places. Single admission, 25 cents. Dec. 10. 


THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSIC STORE, 
No. 881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Chickering’s Pianos to let. 


All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as published. ii23 tf 


AUGUST FRIES, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Nov. 5, 3m. 17 FRANKLIN PLACE. 


ADOLPH EIELBLOCE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC. 


h R. K. may be addressed at his residence, No. 5 Franklin 

i Street, or at the Music Store of Oliver Ditson, 115 Wash- 

& Co.,47 Tremont Row, or Nathan 
3 mos oct 29 





ington St., Geo. P. Reed, 
Richardson, 282 Washington Street. 


OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
Wintsrop House. Terms :—#50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Noy. 12, tf 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of EL1J AH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel’s Oratorio of the MESSIAH, 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baker & Sovutuarp. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Geo. W. Pratt. 
George P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 
13 Tremont Street. 





nov 5 


PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
G.A. SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


S now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. 
Mr. 8. may be addressed at the music stores of Oliver Ditson 
or Nathan Richardson. 
Refers to the following gentlemen: Joun S. Dwiaut, Esq., 
HAutert, Davis & Co., OLIveR Ditson, NATHAN RICHARDSON. 
Oct. 8. 





D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 


BR. DB: COTTres, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 


DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 








AT THIS OFFICE. 
J. B. WHEATON, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 
T. Barker. 3 mos. Dec 3. 








HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 





Miss MARIA FRIES, lately arrived from Germany, 
iV respectfully announces her intention of giving instruc- 
tion in the GERMAN LANGUAGE, either in private lessons or 
in classes. Communicatious addressed to her, or to her bro- 
thers, August or Wulf Fries, No 17 Franklin place, will receive 
immediate attention. 

References—Professor Henry W. Longfellow, of Cambridge ; 
Doct. — Bernard Roelker, Esq. John 8. Dwight, Esq. 

Nov. 12. tf 





J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 

Oct.8. 3m 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 38m 





MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


i R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &e. 
Boston, April 23. 38m 


L. O. EMERSON, 
Cearher of the Pinun-Forte aud Singing. 


APPLY AT HIS RESIDENCE, 
No. 12 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON. 
iii 13 8m. 








MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
Enstruction on the Piano, Violin & Cultibation of the Voice. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Brock, corner Washingtan 
and Summer Streets. 

RESIDENCE, at the Winturop House, Boston. 
References. 
J, CHICKERING, J. P. Jewett, GEO. PUNCHARD, Esqs., Boston. 
Georce Peanopy, B. H. Siuspee, Esqs., Salem. 
Oct. 1, 8m. 





T. BRICHER, 
Organist and Conductor of MMuste 


At the Bowdoin Square Church. 
OFFICE UNDER THE CHURCH. ... ENTRANCE ON CHARDON Sr. 
Jan. 22. 3m. 


F. F. MULLER, 


lig OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &c. &c. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, i - 
t 








Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can. be secured 


by applying to 
G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
iil4tf 364 Tremont Street. 





A. W. PRENZEL 


reas gives notice that he is commencing a new 
term with Scholars on the P1ano-Forte. Orders may be 
left at G. P. Reed’s or T. H. Barker’s Music Stores, or at his 


residence, 
No. 4 Pine St., Boston. 
TeRMs—$30 per quarter. 


EF. SUCHE, 
ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and pupils that he has 


Oct. 15. 

















ets, One Dottar. The list will close January 1, 1854. For one rem 
further information, apply to © HENRY BANDT, Agent *,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. joved to 
) Deo 10. , Ofice 2 Waats. . “ , 16 tf No. 852 TREMONT STREET. ( 
- > 
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THE GREATEST METHOD OF THE AGE! 
—— a ee ee 
THE 
MODERN SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
PIANO Ft FORTE, 
Is an Instruction Book which will enable one to 


Become a Great Pianist 
IN THE SHORTEST TIME! 


HIS Work is admitted by the most celebrated Pianists and 

Teachers, both in Europe and America, to be BY FAR 
THE MOST INGENIOUS, SIMPLE, PROGRESSIVE AND 
COMPREHENSIVE METHOD FOR THE PIANO THAT HAS 
EVER BEEN PRESENTED TO THE PUBLIC,—embracing a 
complete system, from the very outset to the highest classical 
music. 

The anatomy of the hands is shown by beautifully colored 
plates. The entire work surpasses all previous musical publi- 
cations, as regards mechanical appearance and elegance. 

The author, NATHAN RicHaRDSON, has spent the last five 
years in Europe for the sole purpose of getting up an Instruc- 
tion Book, which would embrace the styles and effective Exer- 
cires of ALL distinguished Pianists and Teachers. To accom- 
plish that object, he was assisted by 

EIGHTEEN EMINENT EUROPEAN PIANISTS. 

The result has been, an Instuction Book so comprehensive 
and ingenious, that a pupil will acquire the styles and me- 
chanical difficulties of all celebrated Pianists, and that, too, 
with far less labor and practice than is usually required to 
learn an ordinary composition, ‘under the old methods. 

All who are interested in Music, are invited to call at the 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 


and examine the work for themselves, and they will be sur- 
prised that a work which appears so simple should guarantce 
such wonderful results. 

It is beautifully got up, in embossed cloth, guilt edges, sides, 
and back, 330 pages, and sold at #4 00 per single copy. 

A very acceptable Present for Christmas and New Year. 





Twenty Testimonials. 


The foliowing Testimonials from nearly all our resident 
Teachers and Professors, arranged in alphabetical order, show 
the estimation in which the work is held by those best qualified 


to judge. 
Babcock, William R. 


Mr. NATHAN RICHARDSON, 

Dear Sir: — After a thorough examination of the “ Modern 
School for the Piano Forte,’ permit me to express my humble 
opinion of your work, which 1 am fully convinced possesses 
superior advantages over any other of the kind with which I 
am acquainted ; inasmuch as the copious selection of progress- 
ive exercises, from the simplest yet indispensible five-finger 
practice, to the most complicated forms of the scale and ar- 
peggios, octaves, chords Xe ; together with those beautiful 
illustrations from the great modern authors cannot fail to 
carry the pupil through all those mechanical difficulties with 
which the modern art of piano-forte playing abounds; there- 
by rendering him a most thorough and accomplished pianist 

1 regard the numerous plates explaining the anatomical con- 
struction of the hend, as being an tmportant feature of your 
work ; since he who practices from a knowledge of the anato- 
my of the hand, practices intelligently ; and, the advantage of 
such a pupil over one who practices mechanically, must be 
obvious. The “ Modern School’ must ultimately take the 
precedence of all other works of the kind known in this 
country. Yours &c., 

WM. R. BABCOCK. 


Baumbach, A. 
Roston, Dee. 14, 1853. 
Dear Sir ;—Your “ Modern School for the Piano-forte,”” is 
certainly a great improvement upon all other instruction 
books, and an inducement for all to learn to play the piano. 
It is simple, progressive, and instructive, and will undoubtedly 
be adopted by all good teachers. 
With a hope you will meet with success, I remain 
Sincerely yours, A, BAUMBACH. 


Bergmann, Carl. 
Boston, Dee. 1853. 
Dear Sir :—Allow me to return my ‘thanks for a copy of the 
“Modern School for the Piano-forte ;” and if my testimony in 
its favor will be of any assistance to you, please make use of 
it. There is no doubt of your Instruction Book being a de- 
cided improvement upon all others; and, if a person can be- 
come a pianist through any method, he certainly can through 
yours, the simplicity of which must make it popular; and as 
it really is superior to all others, it is the duty of teachers to 
adopt it and recommend it. Sincerely Yours, 
CARL BERGMANN, 
Leader of the Germania Musical Society. 
s 


Dresel, Otto. 

Dear Sir :—I had great pleasure in examining your new 
Piano-forte School, and to those who may place any value 
upon my opinion, I gladly recommend this work as a speedy 
method for becoming thoroughly acquainted with the element- 
ary parts of musical execution, and as enabling the student, in 
a simple and progressive manner, soon to overcome all difficul- 
ties which meet him in the study of the modern art of piano 
playing. I shuold give it the preference over all other me- 
thods published in this country, were it only thst in it you 
have introduced the German fingering ; an enterprise which 
should find encouragement and be received with the greatest 
approbation on the part of every piano teacher. May your 
work find the success it deserves, and compensate your labor! 
This ic the sincere wish of Yours, very truly, 

OTTO DRESEL. 

Boston, Winthrop House, Dec. 18, 1858. 
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Hdtoard L. Baled, 


Flint, James. 
i Boston, Dec. 16, 1853. 


Dear Sir :—Having carefully examined your new work enti- 
tled the “Modern School for the Piano-forte,”’ it gives me 
much pleasure to offer you my sincere recommendation. The 
strictly progressive character of the work, the judicious selec- 
tion of the most useful mechanical exercises at each stage of 
the pupil’s progress, and above all, the excellent arrangement 
oi the exercises on the scales, seem to me worthy of the highest 
praise, and place it in these respects far above any method 
yet published in this country. 

JAMES FLINT. 


Frenzel, A. W. 
Boston, Dec. 9, 1853. 


Dear Sir:—I have carefully examined your excellent new 
work, the ‘‘ Modern School for the Piano-forte,”’ and am confi- 
dent that the want so long experienced by many teachers is 
now supplied. I was peculiarly pleased with the arrangement 
of the finger exercises, scales &c., also the judicious selections, 
which will be as interesting to the teacher as to the scholar. 
But where the merits of the work are so evident, it is not 
necessary to particularize. I consider it the best work of the 
kind extant, as through the study of it the pupil will be ena- 
bled to overcome the difficulties so often met with in the com- 
positions of the modern masters, viz. Liszt, Thalberg, Drey- 
schock, etc., ete. I sincerely recommend it to the musical 
public ; the success of such a work is certain, and 1 have 
already introduced it in my teaching. 

I am, yours very truly, 
A. W. FRENZEL. 


Glynn, W. C. 
Boston, Dec. 10, 1853. 


Dear Sir:—I have made an examination of your ‘ Modern 
School for the Piano-forte ” and feel confident that it is an im- 
provement upon all other Instruction Books, and is destined 
to be the standard method throughomt the country. Accept 
my best wishes and believe me sincerely yours, 
W. C. GLYNN. 
Hill, Francis G. 

Boston, Dee. 14, 1853. 

Dear Sir :—Having played the “ Modern School for the Piano- 
forte”? through, I have decided it to be the only complete 
Instruction Book which embraces the styles of the distinguished 
pinnists. It is truly an improvement upon all other Methods 
as regards simplicity and the ingenious arrangement of the 
seales and other passages. The fingering of the scales, par- 
ticularly in thirds and sixths, as fingered by Alexandre Drey- 
schock, is admirably adapted. Having been a pupil of his, I 
can testify to its correctness. May you have the success that 
you deserve, is the wish of Yours truly, 

FRANCIS G. HILL. 


Howard, Frank H. 

Dear Sir :—I have made a thorough perusal of your ‘‘ Modern 
School for the Piano-forte,”’ and I think the arrangement of it 
excellent. The Introduction of the German Method of finger- 
ing is a great addition, and has long been needed. 1 shall use, 
and commend it to my friends, teachers and scholars. Trust- 
ing your labors may not be in vain,in bringing before the 
musical world so valuable an assistant, as the ‘* Modern 
School,”’ I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours, with much respect, 
FRANK H. HOWARD, 
Organist at King’s Chapel. 
Boston, 11 West Street, Dec. 17th, 1853. 
Jaell, Alfred. 

Dear Sir :—I have made a thorough practical examination of 
your ‘‘ Modern School for the Piano-Forte’’ and hereby cer- 
tify that I was much pleased with the progressive and in- 
genious exercises it contains. You have certainly shown the 
pupil away of overcoming the great difficulties of the Piano, 
which is in many respects far superior to any other I have 
ever seen The Book embraces the styles of so many different 
authors, and you have given so many excellent examples, that 
& pupil cannot fail to become a good player (if gifted with the 
least musical talent) through this Method. 

I heartily recommend it to every one that studies the Piano- 


Forte. Iremain yours truly 
ALFRED JAELL, 


Kielblock, Adolph. 

Dear Sir :—1 feel greatly indebted to you for sending mea 
copy of your ‘Modern School for the Piano-Forte.”’ The 
examination of it afforded me much pleasure, as I found it in 
many respects far superior to any other Piano-School now in 
vogue in this country. The great care and diligence which 
you have evidently bestowed upon the five-finger exercises, 
scales and chord passages, the most important parts of piano 
instruction, must gain you the regard of every one who knows 
that without a perfect mastery over the mechanical, the spirit 
can never be educated ;—in other words, that, in order to play 
with soul and spirit, the mechanical means. by which these 
agencies manifest themselves, must be at the entire command 
of the player. Besides, the pieces which you have selected, as 
it were, to reward the student for the industry devoted to his 
task, are both pleasant and useful, being composed by the best 
writers for the piano, That you have adopted the German fin- 
gering, will, I hope, make no great difference to those who are 
only familiar with the English one. It can only be profitable 
to the public as well as to the teachers and publishers, when 
throughout the musical world one kind of fingering is estab- 
lished. I remain, with sincere regards, 

Yours, ADOLPH KIELBLOCK. 

Boston, Dec. 14, 1853. 

Kreissmann, A. 
Boston, Dec. 1853. 

Dear Sir ;— Your Modern School for the Piano-forte embraces 
the styles of the most celebrated pianists and the best leading 
features of all other instruction books now in use, and to all 
who wish to be in possession of a complete method I strongly 
recommend yours. Most respectfully yours, 

AUG. KREISSMAN 
Professor of Music, Boston, 





Leavens, B. F. 
Boston, Dec. 15, 1853. 
Dear Sir :—The perusal of the ‘‘ Modern School for the Piano- 
forte has afforded me much pleasure, and I can honestly 
recommend it to both pupils and teachers of the Piano, as a 
speedy method of becoming a thorough performer on that in- 
strument. May you be successful in your enterprise,fis the 
wish of yours, &c. B. F. LEAVENS. 


Artter-Press, Music and Job Printing-Ofice, 


| Muller, F. F. 











Boston, Dee. 9, 1853. 
Dear Sir :—The examination of your ‘‘ Modern School for the 
Piano-Forte’’ has givenme great satisfaction, and it is with 
pleasure I inform you of it. I am truly rejoiced you have 
given to the musical world the desideratum so long needed. 
The rudimental portion of your book is certainly the best I 
have seen in any instruction book extant in the English lan- 
guage ; the anatomical portion is an entire new feature, and 
greatly enhances the benefit which those who may possess 
your Modern School will derive. In fact, it is such an instruc- 
tion book as has been much needed in this go-ahead countr¥. 
Even in music * Young America’ leaves ‘ Old Fogyism’ behind, 
and you have the honor of being the pioneer. . recommend 
your book to my scholars, and shall do so whenever I can. 
Accept my warmest wishes for the success you so richly de- 

serve. Yours truly, 

F. F. MULLER, Organist at the Old South 
Church and of the Handel and Haydn Society, §c. 





Perabeau, H. 

Dear Sir:—I am very much pleased with your “ Modern 
School for the Piano-Forte.”’ It is a very complete and sys- 
tematic work. I hope that scholars will as carefully study it 
as you have taken pains in selecting and arranging its con- 
tents. Yours epee: | 


Southard, L. H. 

265 Washington St. Boston. Dec. 1853. 
After a careful examination of the ‘* Modern School for the 
Piano-Forte,” by N. Kichardson, I am fully convinced that the 
high praise it has received from so many excellent teachers, is 
amply merited ; yet, had I been the first to see the work, I 
think I should not have hesitated to express the opinion that, 
on the whole, it is far superior to any method now in use. T 
am persuaded that its general adoption by teachers would 
much improve both the mechanism and taste of most pupils, 
whatever method, if eny, they might have previously studied. 

L. H. SOUTHARD. 


. PERABEAU. 


Thorup, A’ T. 
Boston, Dec. 19, 1853. 


Dear Sir :—Please accept my thanks for the copy you sent 
me of your ‘* Modern School forthe Piano-Forte.”’ I have had 
much satisfaction in examining this work, but have only time 
to speak of one of the new features in it. The practice of the 
scales in double-thirds and double sixths, has usually been 
thought to belong to a much later period in the student's pro- 
gress, and the introduction of them in so early a part in this 
work may to some appear too bold, and inconsistent with a 
gradual progress in mastering the mechanical difficulties of the 
piano ; but after careful reflection on this subject, I am per- 
suaded that this practice must very rapidly advance the stu- 
dent, when faithfully and perseveringly continued with the new, 
consistent and systematic fingering here introduced, and which 
will so much facilitate their study. The practice of the sixths 
should of course not be attempted, unless the hand is suffi- 
ciently extended to reach them without much effort. Wishing 
you much success in bringing this work largély into circula- 
tion, I remain, with sincere regards, yours, 

ANDREAS T. THORUP. 


Trenkle. J. 
Boston, Dec. 20, 1853. 
Sir:—I can conscientiously recommend “ The Modern School 
for the Piano-Forte,”’ as an instruction book, to all interested 
in music. The present time demands a Method which com- 
bines the ideas, peculiarities, and styles of different celebrated 
pianists and teachers, which may be only found in your book. 
It contains a large number of new, useful and ex¢eedingly 
valuable exercises, which are arranged in the most progressive 
manner, followed by pieces of a superior character, which have 
been carefully selected ; they are interesting and instructive, 
and serve to encourage the pupil, and at the same time cultivate 
a good classical taste. I sincerely recommend your method, 
particularly to those who commence late in life to study or play 
the Piano, and I am fully convineed that no other work pub- 
lished in this country is so thoroughly adapted to the general 
wants and to render the finfiers flexible as ** The Modern School 
for the Piano-Forte.”’ Truly yours, J. TRENKLE. 


Webb, Geo. J. 
Boston, Dec. 20, 1853. 


Deat Sir :—Iaving examined with considerable care your 
‘ Modern School for the Piano-Forte,” I feel prepared to add 
my humble testimony to its intrinsic merit. I regard itasa 
work of great value to the piano-forte student. Its numerous 
exercises, (many of which are new, and most ingeniously con- 
trived,) for strengthening and securing an independent action 
of the fingers, together with its extensive provision for seale 
practice, are superior to any book of a similar nature that has 
fallen under my notice. It seems to me also, to embrace ail 
the qualities necessary to enable any one possessing the requi- 
site musical talent, to surmount the greatest difficulties met 
with in the works of the most distinguished composers. 


Yours truly, GEO. J. WEBB. 


Wheaton, J. B. 

Dear Sir:—I hasten to bear testimony to the merits of your 
excellent method for the Piano. Aitherto the playing commu- 
nity have been obliged to depend upon dry and uninteresting 
methods, almost entirely without progression. Your “ Modern 
School”? supplies the want long felt, viz.: a work that should 
combine the most desirable exercises, together with pieces of 
ihe most unexceptionable character. Judging from my own 
experience, I do not hesitate to say, that your compilation of 
exercises and choice pieces is the very best for developing all 
necessary qualities for becoming a finished pianist. 


Yours truly, J.B. WHEATON. 


0G>Testimonials from ALEXANDER DREYscHock and WILLIAM 
MAson are necessarily omitted for want of space. 
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